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P R E F A C E. 



THE Author of the following pages 
is very fenfible there are many ob- 
fervations in them which will expole 
him to th€ refentment of thofe who come 
within the various charafters alluded to, 
and that the method he has purfued in 
the difcuffibn of his fubjefts, (although 
the ancients approved of a dialogue as 
the moft eligible way of expofing ab- 
furdities)will, he is perfuaded, meet with 
the difapprobation of fome. The literati 
will 'be too apt to think lightly of the 
whole produftion, from the author hav^ 
ipg endeavoured in one part to Ihew, that- 
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they for the moft part give way to the 
prejudice of party, and very frequently 
their ultimate views extend no farther 
than to ferve fome private and finifter 
end, or to oppofe forae worthy charafter 
for no other reafon than that he happens,, 
iuifortunately for his own caufe, to be a 
man of ftrift difcernment, and of a ra- 
tional underflanding. While fuch prin- 
ciples mark the line of eonduft of the 
generality of mankind, who ought at leaft 
to be the proteftors of true learning and 
piety, it is much to be feared, that fome 
of the churches will long remain to be 
abundantly fupplied with ignorance and 
fuperftition. 

Many are the cenfures which have been 
cafl upon bifhops for their fupinenefs in 
that part of their duty which relates to 
the appointment of the inferior clergy ; 
but the author is clearly of an opinion, 
that as two li\ i igs out of five are gene- 
rally 
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DIALOGUE, 



BETWIXT 

A MASTER and his SCHOtAR. 

Scholar. QIR, I had the pleafure 

^ ( during the vacation ) 
to fpcnd feveral days with my old fchool- 
fellow Mr. ^harp; who is now returned 
from the univerfity, ^ 

Master. IfuppofeMr. Sharp, who 
has already (pent five years at the uni- 
verfity, is now become an adept in di- 
vinity and metaphyfics ; pray what an 
account does he give of the advantages 
to be derived from an univerfity educa- 
tion. 
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S. Sir, you cannot, I am perfuaded, 
be ignorant of his affiduity and attention 
to his ftudies during his refidence here, 
or of his utter averfion to every fpecies 
of vice and immorality: but you would 
be aftonifhed to find what an alteration 
has taken place in him in the courfe of 
a few years. 

M, J am truly fenfible of Mr. Sharp's 
good nature and affability, and that his 
mind, if properly cultivated, is capable 
ofthegreateft maturity; but pray, Mr. 
Thomas, what is the alteration yo^ii 
allude to in Mr. Sharp. 

S. Sir, to be fincere with you, my 
father, who was educated at the fame 
college, ( from whence he received his 
degree of doftor of divinity ) calls my 
quondam fchool-fellow, Mr. Nonfuch; 
nay, he has gone fo far as to fay he is 
every thing but what he ought to be. 

M. Perhaps 
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M. Perhaps your father (for whom I 
have the greateft regard) might have 
been a Httle out of humour, at the time 
he hazarded his opinion relative to Mr. 
Sharp s condufl and behaviour; at leaft 
charity induces me to fuppofe it: but 
pray what do you mean by the terms, 
Mr. Nonfuch, and that he is every thing 
but what he ought to be : I am not fcholar 
enough to underftand fuch language; 
pleafe to explain yourfelf. 

S. I thought. Sir, you would criticife 
as ufual upon my expreffions, and de- 
mand a reafon for every thing I have 
faid. 

M. You may depend, Mr. Thomas, 
I (hall invariably purfue the fame line of 
conduft whenever I enter upon ferious 
converfation with you: divine revela- 
tion diftates that we (hould do to others 
as we w^ould they fhould do unto us : 
now Mr. Sharp, who was formerly owe. 
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of my pupils, aud who has either defer- 
vedlv or undcfenedlv met vour father's 

• mm 

difapprc^>atioii. mav juftiv claim my 
proteciion on the preient occaiion. As 
he is not here lo anfwer for hiinfelf, I 
(hall infift upon you giving me an une- 
quivocal account of his conduct and be- 
haviour; which I Ihall not fail to infert 
in mv memorandum book, for anv future 
references I mav have occafion to make, 

m 

in cafe he fliould do me the honor of his 
company: pray Mr. Thomas proceed. 

S. My father fays he is a fop in drefs, 
a pedant in converfation, and what every 
wife, and prudent man, would confider 
as a compleatly learned coxcomb. 

M. Your father ( as well as myfelf ) 
is an old man, and old people, as they 
grow in years, although not much to 
their credit, generally grow illnatured 
and pecvifh: Mr. Sharp may probably 
intcrrfperfc in his converfation fome lofty 

and 
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and fubjime expreflions, not altogether 
fo agreeable to the fubjeft matter of 
difcourfe, or he may be apt to foar a 
little too far into the wide field of fancy 
and imagination: a young man like Mr. 
Sharp, of a very promifing genius, is not 
always to be confined to the ftiff rules of 
formality, pra6lifed among the feniorand 
more refpeftable part of the clergy : in 
regard to his drefs, I think there is not 
much room for your father's criticifm; 
at leaft he will do me the juftice to ac- 
knowledge fcripturc on my fide, where it 
commands judgment to begin at home : 
I recplle6l a time when your father, prior 
to his entering at the college, wore a tail^ 
to his hair as long as from my finger's 
end to my elbow, and as for his ruffles, 
tliey were from their fize, better calcu- 
lated for Queen Elizabeth s ruff", than to 
be tacked to the wriftbands of a fliirt 
fleeve. 
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S. Sir, as the time you allude to was 
prior to my exiftence, I ftiall not enter 
upon a vindication of my fathers con- 
duft; but fliall relate fome particulars 
relative to Mr. Sharp's behaviour during 
his ftay at our houfe. As I had not had 
the honor to hear him preach fince his 
return from the univerfity, I requefted 
my father to let him preach on the Sun- 
day fubfequent to Chriftmas-day, which 
he very relu6lantly complied with. Mr. 
Sharp was highly pleafed with the idea 
. of preaching before fo elegant and ref- 
peftable a congregation, .and therefore 
prepared himfelf accordingly. At feven 
o'clock on the Sunday morning he enquir- 
ed for a hair drefler ; I told him our foot- 
man who fhaved and dreffed my father 
would immediately wait upon him: he 
returned for anfwer, that it was always a 
rule with gentlemen to have their own 
hair dreffers and the beft hands in the 

town* 
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town, that our footman was not regularly 
brought up to the bufinefs, atid mull 
therefore of courfe be a novice in the art : 
for his part he was a gentleman by birth 
and fortune, and had great expeftations 
from fome of the firft perfons in the king- 
dom: he had always fupported a gen- 
teel appearance, and was determined to 
be as forward in externals as any of his 
cterieal brethren- He made good his 
affertions on this occafion, for the hair- 
dreffer was, by our clock, juft two hours 
in performing hi* office to his employer s 
fatisfaftion, having dreffed and undreffed 
his hair three times fucceffively before 
it would fit to his liking; and, I believe, 
in the courfe of the time, he had occa- 
fion to look in the glafs not lefs than 
twenty times. A very pretty paftor of 
Chrift s flork, thought I ; if this is your 
boafted univerfity education, which has 
fo materially prejudiced the mind of a 

B 2 OWJ«. 
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once worthy young man; heaven prc- 
fen^e me from fuch contaminatiqn. 

M. Mr. Thomas, you are but a ftrip- 
ling in years and experience, and there- 
fore more liable to form a wrong judg- 
ment of things, than thofe who have 
arrived at an age of maturity. Mr. 
Sharp s knowledge of the world origi- 
nals from his great connexions at the 
uniyerfity, and without doubt hisexpefta- 
tions are very confiderable. The perlbn 
who drefled him was probably a bungler 
in his profeflion, and I do not know any 
thing, more irritating to the paffions of a 
man of genius and learning, than to have 
his time fpent in trifles when upon the 
verge of preferment. I confider Mr. 
Sharp as a man, and fubje£l like myfelf 
to the frailies of human nature, and fhall 
always be charitable enough to make 
every reafonable allowance for the foi- 
bles of his youtli ; but pray what other 

things 
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things have you feen of him than thofe 
you have already exhibited againfl him ; 
pleafe to proceed. 

S. Your partiality for Mr. Sharp is fb 
very great, that it would be in vain for 
me, or any other perfon, to endeavour to 
point out the impropriety of his con- 
duft to your fatisfaftion, or even credit 
to onefelf. If you had been prefent at 
our parade through the ftreets, it would 
have afforded you an ocular demon- 
ftration of his folly, pride, and oflenta- 
tion : you would have there beheld hnu 
with his head dreffed in the elegance of 
fafhion, with his hat under his left arm, 
flrutting like a counfellor at Weflminfter 
Hall. Your curiofity might have led 
you to the church, where' you would 
have feen him in a variety of attitudes r 
his right-hand at one time dilpoling of 
his curls- while his left ranged his band; 
at another time you w^ould have feenr 
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him placing his elegant ring on his littfe 
finger in fuch a pofition as not to efcape 
the attention of his audience. You 
might have followed him to the veftry, 
and have heard him take leave of the 
gentlemen, church-wardens, and other 
officers, in thefe words: Come, Mr. 
Thomas, it is time for us to be gone ; I 
am to dine to-day with Sir William, and 
fup with my Lord John in the evenings, 
where I purpofe fleeping, as we are ^i 
three in company withk his grace the 

Puke of A , engaged in a fhpoting 

party to-morrow : in fhort, the whole 
tenor of his converfation during our 
walk home was taken up with balLs^ 
plays, operas, mafquerades, and card- 
parties- Now, Sir, Mr. Sharp may be-, 
come an objeft of your pity and com- 
paffion, but judge impartially for your- 
ielf, whether his conduft merits your 
countenance qx difapprobation. 

M. Mr. 
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tf^. Mr. Thomas, yo« axff a litde toQf 

l?^fty, and I fli3;ll: be free eijough to tell 

yoM, tfeat if you take fuch liberties with 

youf tutor, when at the univerfity, ypu: 

will be ^t to render yourfelf ridiculous^ 

I Ij^ave w^ particular partiality for Mr* 

SJiarp^ mor^ than for you or any othieij 

gpB^leo^an ; but true philofophy teaches 

us t0 judge of caufes from their effe6ls i 

9J@d as it was impoflGtble for me to form 

any rational judgment of your firft afler- 

tion relative to his. coadu6l,. it was but 

Eealbnable I Ihoqld enquire particulars^ 

^Xld en^eavouF^ if pof^ble^ to obtain a 

proper ejcpfan^^tidn. I aflure you, I am 

sa^ ^emy tp pride and ofl^ntation, and 

thoie things whiqh you hav^ now relatecl 

by po meaps naeet my approbation^ ThQ 

Ridiculous parade of fome of pur clergy 

has done great injury to the caufe of 

tpue religion y but I would qat k^ve you, 

Mr» ThQmas^ la gWe way, tp tjxe public 

tide 
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tide of cenfure, which, upon every little 
occafion, flows hkc a torrent. Your 
ideas of theuniverlity are erroneous and 
partial. There are many advantages 
to be derived from an univerfity educa- 
tion; the opportunities afforded are 
very great : you have there the beft li- 
braries in Europe, and fome of the firft 
fcholars in the univerfe for your tutors, 
who, upon all occafions, obferve the 
greateft regularity and decorum. 

S. If the advantages are fo great, 
what is the caufe of fo many returning 
as ignorant from the college as when 
they firft fet out upon their ftudies ? It 
was a common obfervation of a late re- 
verend divine, who was formerly chap- 
Iain at different times to two of the 
bifhops, that if a young gentleman from 
the univerfity offered himfelf a candi-^ 
date for holy orders, he was fure to re- 
ceive every indulgence polTible, for the 

credit 
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credit of the place, to enable him to pa& 
,his examination; but if on the other 
hand, a perfon who had not an univerfity 
education to boaft of, offered himfelf a 
candidate, he was fure to undergo a very 
fevere examination : and yet, notwith- 
ifl sending fuch indulgence on one fide, 
•jsifid feverity on the other, the reverenfi 
«4o£lor'had the mortification to find> 
where one who had no univerfity edu- 
oration to boafl of, was returned unqu^^U- 
:^d^ thi;ee from nhenpQ wearc riejefted. 

M. It will require up great depth off 
erudition to^ account for the evil you 
complain of. The ignorance of thofp 
who have returned from the univerfity 
unqualified, has frequently originated, 
not from a want of opportunity, hyjkf, 
from an inattention to ftudy and the in^ 
ftruftion of their tutors. The bad ex- 
ample of tJiofe young gentlemen whofe 
friends Have intrufted them with m0fp 

money 
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money than they have wit, has tended 
much, not only to contaminate the 
minds of the other collegians, but alfo 
very much to prejudice the plan of edu- 
cation laid down by their refpeftive pre- 
ceptors. There are fome parents to be 
found, whofe ambition has betrayed them 
into the groffeft errors, by endeavouring 
to procure for their fons, at the expencfe 
of the reft pf the family, what the world 
terms a liberal education. A boy is fent 
by his parents to a public fchool, where 
he probably continues for twelve or 
thirteen years ; from thence he is re- 
moved to the college, deftitute either 
of natural genius, or common acquired 
abilities, requifite to profecute that line 
of ftudy which alone can qualify the 
gentleman and the fcholar: nay. He 
might have done credit to his fathers 
profeflion, by following the plough- 
tail, cultivating the garden, or ftanding 

behind 
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behind the counter. Society is deprived 
of a ufeful member for no other reafon, 
than becaufe the father will have the 
fon what no one of the family ever was 
before, a gentleman. 

S. Sir, the reafon you have affigned 
for the irregularities committed by fome 
of the ftudents at the univerfity, very 
forcibly convinces me, that Mr. Sharp, 
if he had not been fo plentifully fupplied 
with money by- his mother, might pro- 
bably have returned from the college, 
what moft of his friends had reafon to 
expeft he would, both the fcholar and 
divine. 

M. Ifhouldfuppofethereisnottheleaft 
fhadow of doubt remains upon your mind, 
relative to his abilities as a fcholar. You 
know he was well acquainted with the 
claflics prior to his leaving fchool. Vir- 
gil, Horace, Juvenal, and Plautus, have 
made no inconliderable part of his ftu- 

dies. 
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dies. The Greek Teftament, Xenbphon, 
and Homer, have not efcaped his pefu- 
fal, but what proficiency he has made 
fince, during his refidence at the univer- 
fity, is not at prefent for me to deter- 
mine. From the recent account you have 
given of him, I ftiould rather be inclined 
to believe it is no ways confiderable. I 
fuppofe, Mr. Thomas, you have had 
fome converfation together upon reli- 
gioh, pray what are his ideas of the 
public worfhip of the deity and his attri- 
butes ? 

S. Sir, he talks much of the forms and 
ceremonies of the eftabliflied church, 
the authority of the bifhops and curates, 
and boldly claims implicit obedience to 
the dictates of the clergy in all things, 
from the authority of fcripture. 

M. I muft humbly beg Mr. Sharp's 
pardon, when I pronounce him (in fuch 
principles) totally ignorant of the fcrip- 

tures. 
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tUJ^BSv 1 have paid as much attention to 
the various readings of the old and new 
Teftament as moft private men, but I 
know of no fuch commands. There 
are too many at this day who begin their 
tiifputes with, maintaining their opinions 
of religion from fcripture by falfe prin- 
ciples; and in line, applaud themfelvesin 
having prevented the difcovery of truth, 
by clouding it with falfe and erroneous 
interpretations. 

S, Thought is free, and fo is fpeech, 
fb long as it is kept within due bounds ; 
and, I prefume, I may fairly conclude 
from your arguments, that I have a 
right to judge for myfelf,and not tobuild 
my faith upon the opinion of any man, 

M, You are certainly right in your 
laft obfervation: it is the province of 
the clerg}' to explain the fcriptures, and 
to fupport their doctrines, by deducing 
found arguments; but their hearers have 
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a right to judge for themfelves, and to 
obey that moft admirable precept of St 
Paul, "Prove all things; hold faft that 
which is good." 

S. As I have been fortunate enough 

in my lad remark to meet your appro^ 

bation, let me requeft your indulgence 

of a few more queftions for the fake of 

• ray information. 

M. Mr. Thomas, you are heartily w^I* 
come to my indulgence, and whatever 
information is in my power to adminifter^ 
which may tend to your edificatidB^I 
afTure you fhall not be withheld. No- 
thing affords me more pleafure than the 
inveftigation of truth, and when once I 
have difcovered it, I hold it as an indif- 
penfablc duty I owe to the Deity, who I 
hope has gracioufly accompanied me in 
111)' refcarches, freely to impart it. 

S. 
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S. I would fuppcfe there are as many 
difterent fefts in religion as theire are days 
in the year, and yet each of their refpec- 
' tive paftors lay claim to the rectitude 
of their do6lrines, as founded upon the 
authority of fcripture : pray, Sir, does 
not this appear to you a manifefl abfur- 
dity. 

M. You now lay me under a ncceflity* 
of recapitulating fome things I have al- 
ready advanced, and of going over the 
iame ground of argument : I told you 
that iRvery man had a right to judge for 
^ himfelfm religious matters, and not to 
give implicit obedience to the diftates of 
the clergy or minifters of any denomina- 
tion ; what you Have obferved relative to 
the various opinions of men fo prevalent 
at this period, may be confidcred as a 
proof beyond every poffibility of contra- 
diftion in favor of my argument. 

S. 
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S. I think I have heard you aflert, 
that reafon is the touchftone of truth, 
and that fcripture is the rule by which 
reafon muft form a right judgment of 
religion. 

M. To fuppofe a creature to have 
reafon and that he is not to make ufe of 
it, is to fuppofe a contradiftion. Nay> 
what is the religion of all rational beings 
but what the fcripture terms it, a rea* 
fonable fervice. A blind fubmiiBon to 
the fentiments of other men is (b far 
from doing credit to tme religion, that 
it very frequently prejudices its caufe, 
and prevents that progrefs in virtue and 
morality which otherwife would be made 
from a proper exercife of our faculties. 

S. Then you fuppofe the greater ftrefk 
you lay upon reafon the more you extoj. 
revelation; becaufe it is defigned t€« 
exalt our rational nature* 
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M. This is certainly the defign of 
religion, but the clergy and minifters of 
Chrift s church in many places have in- 
tirely defeated this defign, and fo far 
debafed human nature, as to render it 
fierce and cruel : they have made divine 
revelation the pretence of filling the 
chriftian world with animofity, hatred, 
perfecution, ruin and deftruftion; in 
order to obtain an abfolute dominion 
over the confciences, and properties of 
the laity. 

S. But pray. Sir, are not many of an 
opinion, that by laying fuch a ftrefs on 

. reafon and j udgment we fet afide revela- 
tion. 

M. By no means: a proper exercife 
of our faculties, by impartially and can- 

. ^idly examining the fcriptures, enables 
us to fupport its doftrines againft the 
attacks of infidels. 

C3 s. 



S. I am rather of opinion with Mr. 
Sharp, that there are not many divines 
who are difpofed to extol reafon to the 
difparagement of authority ; and I am 
inclined to believe, that every country 
fhould have an eftablifhe?d church, the 
forms and ceremonies of which ought 
to be ftriftly adhered to by its members. 

M. Mr. Thomas, you are but a young 
man, and cannot be fuppofed a com-^ 
petent judge of thefe things; I w411 
therefore quote bifhop Hoadley s re- 
marks for your information; this ftre- 
nuous afferter of our rehgious as well as 
civil rights, fays, " authority is the great- 
" eft and moft irreconcilable enemy to 
" truth and argument, that this world 
*^ ever fumifhed out : all the fophiftry ; 
" all the colour of plaufibility ; all tht 
" artifice and cunning of the fubtleft 

difputer in the world, may be laid 

open, and turned lo the advantage 

** of 
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^^ of that very tnilh, whkh they de-- 
figned to hide, or to deprefs: but 
againft authority there is no defence. " 
And after having fhevn that it was 
authority that Crufhed the incomparable 
fentimetits of Socrates; and that it was 
authority which enabled the jews and 
heathens to Combat the truth of the 
gofpel ; he fays, *^ When chriftians in-^ . 
*^ creafed to a majority, and came to 
" think the fame method to be the only 
*' proper one, for the advantage of theif 
" caufe, which had been the enemy 
and deftroyer of it; then it was the 
authority of chfiftians, which, by 
degrees not only laid wafte the honor 
of chriftianity, but Well nigh extin- 
guifhed it among men. It was author- 
ity which would have prevented all re- 
** formation where it is ; and which has 
" put a barrier againft it, wherever it 
^* is not. It was authority which hindered 
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'^ the voice of the Son of God himfelf 
from being heard and which alone 
flood in oppofition to his powerful 
arguments, and his divine doftrine." 
S, Sir, I acknowledge my youth and 
inexperience, and (hall, with the great- 
eft humility, fubmit my judgment to 
your corre6lion ; but in doing this, what 
foundation have I to rely upon, that you 
will not lead me into an error when I 
embrace your fentiments of religion. 
You have claimed the privilege of judg-. 
ing for yourfelf in matters of faith, and 
have gracioufly condefcendcd to grant 
me the fame indulgence whene\ er I hear 
or read the doftrines of other men : 
pray am I to infer from thence that you 
mean only to fubmit your opinion to 
my ferious confideration, and to leave 
me at liberty either to embrace or rejed 
it. 

M. 
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M. Mr. Thomas, when I mentioned 
your years and inexperience, I did nor 
mean to call your reafon in queftion, but 
as ground (although the foil may be 
tolerably good) if not properly culti^ 
vated, will in time, become fruitlefs and 
barren, fo will the mind in like manner 
if' not frequently exercifed, of courfe be- 
come incapable of forming a tight judg^ 
ii^nt : kt it fuffice to fay,. iKat I mean 
to appeal to your underflanding only, 
and that you are as much at liberty to 
give or withold your affent to my 
doftrine, as to any other man^s what* 
ever. I have been long in purfuit of 
religious truths, and in the midft of my 
joumey I hg^ve endeavoured, a^ far ax 
tjie frailties of human nature would ad-* 
mit of, to diveft myfelf of party pre- 
judices : what progrefs I have made, 
my converfation and conduft muft in 
future determine* I pray God when- 
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ever I enter into a religious converfa- 
tion, and offer my fentiments to you or 
any other gentleman, that the follow- 
ing quotation froih Horace may be my 
conAant motto: 

Si quid novifii reBius ijiis. 

Candidus imperii ;Ji non, his utere mccum. 

S. The major part of mankind being 
deftitute of a learned education, and 
many of the lower clafs fo ftupidly ig^ 
norant^ as not to be capable of diflin* 
guifhing the letters of the alphabet; in 
fiich a predicament, what is he to do 
who has not the ability to read and ex- 
amine the fcripturcs ? 

M* Mr. Thomas, I am highly pleafed 
with your queftion ; it does you great 
credit as a young man, and affords nie 
no fmall fatisfaflion in having it in my 
power to give you fome information, 
and to let you right in this matter. The 
perfon who comes under the defcription 

you 
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you mention, no doubt labours under a 
great inconvenience, and may juftly be 
denominated very unfortunate: he is 
not only deprived of the confolation of 
reading the fcriptures for his own im- 
provement, but alfo of conveying infor- 
mation to his relatives and friends, who 
inay have occafion for his private in- 
ftruftion. Yet great as this inconve- 
nience may be, he owes much to divine 
providence for the gift of a good under- 
ftanding, and the frequent opportunities 
of hearing the fcripture expounded by 
the pallors of Chrift's flock, fome of 
whom, not only of the eftabliftied 
church j but alfo of other denominations, 
are (dcfervedly diftinguifhed for their 
Iteming and piety. 

' S, But pray. Sir, is notfuch aperfon 
liable to be led away by falfe notions 
and erroneous do6lrines, as too many 
are at this day ? 
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M. No doubt of it, Mr, Thomas, if 
he gives way to the prejudices of the 
times, and does not make a proper ufe 
of his faculties. 

S. If you ufe xhtv^ordi faculties as a 
fubftitute for reafon, it will remain a 
quere, whether every man is not liable 
to be deceived in his principles of reli* 
gion: and if I recollect right, I have 
heard you fay, that reafon is not always 
a fure and fafe guide, and what fhe has 
been found deficient in, revelation is 
fuppofed to have amply fupplied. 

M. The precepts of the gofpel, which 
allude to the duty of man, are fo plain 
and eafy, that whoever can either read, 
or attend divine worfhip where the 
fcriptures are read, has no^xcufe for the 
negleft of his duty. " The greateft men, 
** and thofe who diflinguifh themfelves 
** themoft in the fciences they ftudy, 
" ingenuoufly confefs, that there is a 

vaft 
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^* vaft number of things above their 
knowledge^ and which the mind of 
man is not capable of comprehending. 
By this confeiTion, they leffen a num- 
^^ ber of difficulties, which 1$ but la- 
^^ bour in vain for thofe who will en- 
** quire into them; and who, after they 
•* have iludied a long time, think they 
know fomething, when they have 
only got a knack of confounding their 
** ideas, and of communicating their ig- 
** norance and prejudice to fuch as have 
"** the misfortune to be inftrufted by 
" them." 

S, Pray, Sir, do not we find almoft 
every where a great diverfity of fenti- 
ments upon thfe fame fubjefts, and con- 
fequently a great diverfity of errors ? 
^yet for all this, a great number of peo- 
ple of every denomination fuffer thera- 
felves to be feduced, and blindly fiib- 
mit to tjie authority of pretended phi- 

^ lofo^l\ex^ 



v^ 



lofophers and divines without . under- 
{landing their opinions, 

M- '' CreduHty, and the vanity of 
defiring to know every thing, are 
the two fources of error and igno-^ 
ranee. The truly learned and pru- 
dent fpeak doubtfully of doubtful- 
things, and frankly confefs their inca-^ 
pacity concerning thofe that are 
above the reach of human under-' 
ftanding. It is true, they think diey 
know much lefs than thofe who pre- 
tend to know all things : but, how- 
ever, they are certain of thofe things 
which they do know, and the. others 
are ignorant even of thofe very things 
which they pretend to be perfedly 
acquainted with." But, Mr. Thomas, 
if your allufion extends no farther than 
to the philofophers and divines who 
go under the denomination of diflen- 
ters, your obfervation is very unfair 

and 
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and uncandid. There are fome preten- 
ded divines,who(through fecular intereflr) 
have crept within the pale of our efta- 
blifhed Church, as entirely deRitute of 
claffical and divine knowledge, as any- 
other pretended divines under the 
canopy of heaven. 

• S. . The diffenting minifters inveigh 
much againft the ckrgy for the great 
ftr^fs (bme of them lay upon the powers 
-of reafon to the prejudice of true reli- 
gion and piety : they fay we are taught 
to think too highly of ourfelves, and to 
diminifli our dependence upon divine 
providence; and that the clergy are 
too avaricious, proud, and imperious, 
and give too much into the fafhions and 
cuftoms of the world, 
' M. That great animofity which has 
for fo many years fubfifted between the 
contending parties, is in fome meafure* 
diminifhed ; and I fincerely hope a time 

D2 will 
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will come when it Jkall be totally eradi- 
cated. But I am forry I have it in my 
power to fay, that fome of the clergy 
are as forward in their cenforious re- 
marks as any of the diffenting miniflers. 
Such paftors of Chrift s flock would do 
well to recolleft, that they themfelves^ 
are but men; and although they aft 
under fpecial authority, they may be 
all liable to err in matters of faith and 
conduft. I do not know any thing that 
has contributed more to the difparage-^ 
ment of the chriftian profefTion, and t<» 
open a field of diffention, than a pofitive 
mode of preaching, too much pra6lifed 
by the clejgy and minifters of every 
denomination. They frequently com-^ 
mand the affent of their audience to 
what they judge to be rights and pre- 
tend to fupport their authority from 
divine revelation. Had St. Paul pur- 
lUed a fimilar Uae of eonckuft, when. 

pkading 
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pfcjading in behaif of his miflion before 
Felix and king Agrippa, I am of 
opinion ihe former would not have 
.trembled, nor the latter have been in- 
duced to lay, " almoft thou perfuadeft 
-" me to be a chriftian." Although I am 
an advocate for the free exercile of our 
,reafon in matters of religion, and for 
jeceiving or rejefting at pleafure die 
doftrines we may hear from the pulpit, 
I by no means wifh to be underftood as 
maintaining the doftrine of felf right- 
eoufnefs. Reafon is one of the grcateft 
bleffmgs divine providence has beftow- 
ed upon his creatures; yet, notwith- 
ftanding, the corruption of human 
nature is fuch, as to require a conftant 
fupply of divine grace to enable us to 
.walk worthy otir chriftian profelfion. 
However parties may difagree in other 
refpefts relative to the eleftion of grace, 
.whether the whole or only a part (hall 
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be faved at the laft day, and thole t<f 
have been decreed from all eternity, k 
matters not; I am for every one t<y 
judge for himfelf ; but, at the fame time, 
I would rtioft eameftly recommend a 
conftant dependence upon divine pro- 
vidence to the fericHis attention of 
every individual, whether chriilian, 
jew, or pagan. To you and me^ Mr, 
Thomas, as well as to the reft of our 
fellow chriffians, God has been abun^ 
dantly graciotis, in calling us to tfie 
privilege of ' the gofpel through the 
merits of his Son, the Meffiah, who 
condefcended to fuffpr upon the crofs^ 
the juft for the unjuft : it is therefore 
our part and duty to worlhip and adore 
him, and conftantly to imfJore hi* 
divine aid and afhftance; fo that we 
may be enabled to perform his divine 
will, during our refidenoe here below; 

and. 
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aiul, after we have paf&d this life, we 
may be found ,fit partakers of a joyfuF 
rcfurreftion, and of the number of thofe^ 
to each of whom our Lordat his fecond 
coming (hall pronounce thefe words^ 
^ Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord." 

MsXQs CiV Tagy X^P^^ '^^^ Kvpiou O'jov. Matth» 

ch. 25,v.23. Whoever denies the divine 
difpenfation of grace, runs counter to 
the dift^tes of reafon; an attention to 
which, will enjd)le him t6^ form a proper 
idea of God's moral government of the 
world, and of his abfolute^ dependence 
upon divine providence; Yound reafoa 
diflates, the moment the Almighty with- 
draws his fupport from us, that very 
moment we.ceafe to exift. We are all, I 
believe, too apt to give way at times to 
the prevalency of paiFicm, and to fuppofe 
that reafon is amply fafficient to guide 
us in the right way. We frequently 

ixuilake 
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miflakeherinftruaions^ndlatmclrinfaa 
kbyrinth fromwhicfi -wt find it nofmall 
difficulty to extrrcate oarfelves^ There 
are many things confiderably above the 
reach of mans underftanding, which 
divine revelation alone has explained 
to us^ Where is the man who can 
clearly comprehend the divine omni- 
prefence; namely, that God is in all 
places at one and the fame time, and yet 
that the fpirit of the Almighty pervades 
the whole univerfe is what not only 
fcripture hasS declared, but what is ab*. 
folutely ellential to conftitute a being 
of infinite perfeftion. "Whither (hall I 
go from thy fpirit ? or whither (hall 
Illee from thy prefence? if I afcend 
up into heaven, thou art there: if I 
'* make my bed in hell, behold, thou 
•* art there. If I take the wings of the 
^* morning, and dwell in the utterriioft 
?* parts of the Sea; even there fliall 

** ihy 
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^ thy hand lead me, and thy right hand^ 
'* {hall hold me. Pfl.139.- V. 7, 8,9, lo- 

^^ran -p^ or ai • d^ nnnsn n:Dtt^« nnic- 

The operations of the holy fpirit npotk 
our minds, produce another myftery, 
not to be accounted for by the aid of 
reafon; but the analogy betwixt the 
blowing of the wind, and the communi- 
cations of divine grace, is fo beautifully 
Exprefled by our Lord, that 1 {hall. 
quote his^ own words, as a fufficient 
qpioof in {avor of my argument. John: 
Ch. 3. V. viii^ " The wind blowcth 
*^ where it lifl^eth, and thou hearcft the 
^^ found thereof, but ean{l not tell whence 
^^ it Cometh and whither it goeth : fo is 
^ every one that is bom of the fpirit," 

Ti 
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jurrdysk' hTug if) wug o yeyev)fX[A6vQ^ iK 7^ 

S. It would be a very happy circum- 
fiance, if a plan could be ftruck out 
for reconciling party prejudices, and 
preventing that animofity which is fa- 
,prevalent among mcn» 

M. A plan, Mr. Thomas, might ea^ 
fily be effefted, but the misfortune is, 
it would be apt to be too much neglefled 
and not properly purfued. For inftance, 
where men are of different principles of 
religion, let them learn to cultivate a 
*fpirit of forbearance and brotherly love 
towards each other. As our bleffed 
Redeemer, while upon earth, M^nt about 
conftantly doing good, and adminiftermg 
■comfort and relief indifcriminately to 
all, fo he likewife, when bleeding on the 
crofs, condefcended to pray for his; 

crudL 
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cruel and moft inveterate enemies. Does 
this moft incomparable example fail to 
operate forcibly upon the minds of men, 
and to raife in them the feeds of brother- 
ly love and aflfeftion, let them pray to 
the all-wife Difpofer of events, that he 
may enable them to procure that moft 
defirable effeft, a general love and 
unanimity. 

S. From the conduft of thofe who 
are led by curiofity to different places 
of divine worfhip, there is not much 
'Cxpeftation of fo defirable a change. 
What they have frequently heard tranf- 
pire from the pulpit on the Sunday, 
ferves them for criticifm the remainder 
of the week, in which they are generally 
more lavishing of cenfure than praife. 

M. There are too many who come 
tinder the defcription you mention, 
whofe conduft on various occalions is 
liighly reprehenfible. 1 have had ocuhr 

demonftraiion^ 
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^emonftration, both in church anA 
meeting, of the behaviour of fome dui> 
ing divine worihip, whofe impiety to- 
wards God, and ill manners to the 
clergyman or minifter, has deferved 
the greateft cenfure: in xrafe, Mr. 
Thomas, you fliould hereafter be in- 
duced by curiofity to attend any other 
plac-e of divine worftiip than that you 
have been brought up to, let me recom- 
mend to your ferious attention, the 
ftriftell obfervance to decency and de- 
corum. If any thing fliould" tranfpire 
oppofite to your fentiments or way of 
thinking, give it a fair trial, by examine 
ing it maturely, and then if you do not 
approve of it, reje6l it with a becoming 
modefty^ 

S. Sir, I thank you for you falutary 
•advice, which I fhall not fail to make 
ufe of on any future occafion; but I 
muft beg your further afliftance. It may* 

fo 
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fo happen that my opinion may be alked 
relative to the doftrine I may hear ; in 
fuch a cafe, what would be the beft 
plan to cement friendfhip, and prevent 
a religious controverfy with any of its 
votaries ? 

M. The beft method I know of, (and 
^vhich I have frequently praftifed to my 
•advantage) is not to be hafty in your 
affertions, but rather, referved in judg- 
ment. Deliver not your fentiments im- 
perioufly; and, above all things, plead 
inability to the difcufTion of the fubje6l. 
If any compliments are paid to your 
luperior education, receive them with 
indifference, and always accuftom your- 
felf to fpeak with the greateft diffidence 
and refpe6l to thofe who are your 
fiiperiors in years, whether poor or 
rich : by this line of conduft you will 
frequently induce the greateft adverfaries 
to become your permanenf friends, and 
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procure foryourfelfwhatisnotcommoft 
to many of your age, extenfive know- 
ledge and experience. 

S. As 1 am naturally of a lively 
difpofition, it will not be an eafy tafk 
for me to put on that appearance of 
fanftity which is abfolutely requifite to 
keep upon good terms with very religi" 
ous people. " By fome indeed this 
** fpecies of hypocrify has been praftifed 
** with fuch fkill as to deceive fuperficial 
** obfer\^ers, though it can deceive even 
** thefe but for a ftiort time. Looks 
** which do not correfpond with the 
** heart, cannot be affumed without 

labour, nor continued without pain ; 

the motive to relinquifh them muft 
^' therefore foon preponderate, and both 
" the afpeft and covering of the ftranger 
" muft vanifti together." 

M. Mr. Thomas, religious fincerity 
does not always confift either in a fmiling 

or 
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or giowny countenance, but varies as 

expreftions of meeknefs and kindnefs 

vary with their objefts. It is this religious 

dharm which captivates without the aid 

of what is called a liberal education, 

and without which all the erudition in 

the World is ineffeftual to happinefs. 

But it cai^ot be afluraed as a mafk to 

ctMlceal hypocrify ; it muft be the 

g^uine elfeft of the heart produced by 

divine grace; befides^ to makeufe of the 

ofefervatioti of a very polite writer, and 

to fiibftitute the word " complaifance 

for religious fincerity, it renders a 

fuperior amiable, an equal agreeable, 

and an inferior acceptable ; it fmooths 

" diftin6lioa, fweetens converfation, and 

^^ renders every one agreeable and 

^' pleafmg. It produces good-nature 

^^ arid mutual benevolence, encourages 

'* the timorous, fooths the turbulent, 

^' humanizes the fierce, and diftinguifbes 

E 2 "a fociet^{ 
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a fociety of civilized perfons from a 
confufion of favages. In a word, it is 
a virtue that blends all orders of men 
together in a friendly intercourfe of 
" words and aftions, and is fuited to 
that equality in human nature which 
every one ought to conlider, fo far 
" as is confident with the order and 
ceconomy of the world. If we could 
look into the fecret anguifli and 
" affliftion of every man's hearty we 
*' fhould often find that more of it ariles 
from little imaginary diftrefles, fuch 
as checks, frowns, contradiftions, 
*• and expreflions of contempt, than 
" from the more real pains and calami* 
" ties of life." The only method to 
remove thefe imaginary diftreffes as 
much as poflible put of human life, 
would be the univerfal praftice of fuch 
an ingenuous complaifance as has been 
here defcribed, which, as it is a virtue, 

may 
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may be defined to be a conftant endea- 
vour to pleafe thofe whom we converfe 
with, fo far as we may do it innocently 
and free from hypocrify . For a perfon 
to facrifice his own felf-love to other 
peoples', with a view of procuring peace 
and friendfliip, is a fhort, but I believe, 
a true definition of Chriftian love and 
afF?ftion. 

S. If all, Sir, were to purfue that 
incomparable line of conduft you have 
pointed out, we {hould have a real fore- 
tafte of. heaven upon earth, andlbelieve 
(to make ufe of your own exprefTions) 
we (hould have but little occafion for the 
inftruftion either of philofophers or 
divines; they might then (as is the 
cuftom in fome cruntres) put their 
hand>s to the plough, and acquire a part 
of their bread by induftry without the 
raipolition of tithes and extortion^ 

E 3 M, Mh 
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M. Mr» Thomas, you are rather too 
fatyrical upon the clergy and minifters 
of Chrift's church, eQ^ecially as your 
father comes under the denomination of 
the former, and holds at this time livings 
to the amount of near two thoufand a 

.r» 

yean You miftake the intention of my 
plan ; I do not mean that any one is to 
facrifice his private fentiments either in 
religion or morality ,^ but that poKienefs 
and good-breeding (hould be clofely 
attended to in the difcuffion of every 
fubjeft. It is not poflible for us all to be 
of one way of thinking in this ftate of 
probation : Univerfal fentiments can 
exift in a ftate of perfeftion only, which 
ftate lies on the other fide the grave. 
In regard to your allufion by tithes and 
extortion, I have only to obferve if we^ 
have divine woi-fhip performed either in 
church or meeting, it is but reafonable 

a proper 
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a proper compenfation fhould be raad^ 
in proportion to the duty of every 
officiating clergyman of minifter. There 
are fome divines both of the church of 
England, and other denominations^ 
whofe learning and piety perhaps is not 
to be parallelled by the divines of any 
other country in Chriftendom, and fhall 
not fuch men as thefe be liberally pro- 
vided for; I anfwer, moft affuredly. 
But in doing this, a proper difcrimina- 
tion ought to take place, for fear the 
prodigal fons of Belial, or the Scribes 
and Pharifees of our day be falfely 
included in the number of Chrift'fe 
faithful ambafladors. 

S. Sir, I humbly beg your pardon for 
the haftinefs of my expreffion, it was a 
lapjus linguce. I did not confider the 
refpeft due either to my father or your 
uncle, who are in the number of divines, 
but . as Horace fays, ^' Nemo mortalium 

" omnibus 
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^ omnihcs horis fapitJ' I readily agree 
with the author of the remarks on Mr. 
Rouffeau s Emilius, " that there are in 
** fo large a body of men, many whofe 
examples are ufeful expofitions of 
their precepts, and whofe lives are 
^^ continual inftruftions to their parifli* 
^* ioners; and the effefls of their exem- 
" plary behaviour are fully adequate to 
*^ the moft fanguine expeftations. There 
" cannot be a more truly valuable 
^* member of fociety, or a more refpeft- 
" able charafter than that of a good 
^' clergyman or minifter ; and fuch a 
" man will never fail to^ meet with the 
*' regard due to his condufcl. On the 
" other hand, truth obHge>i me to fay, 
^^ that too many of the clergy and 
^- minifters of every denomination, 
fliame fully neglect the great duties of 
** their holy religion; and it is much to 
^ be feared, from the bad examples 

thefe 
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" thefe unworthy members of the church 
** fet before the eyes of their congrega- 
tions, that religion will in a fhort time 
be confidered even by the loweft order 
of fbciety as a mere matter of form." 
M, Mr. Thomas, you might have 
gone a little farther with the remarks on 
the fame author, which, if I recolleft 
right, contain thefe words : " It is per- 
haps of little importance to the com- 
munity at large, whether the national 
eftabliftiment is Epifcopal, Prefby- 
" terian, or Independent ; but it is 
highly neceffary that it be reftrained 
from perfecuting thofe who diffent 
from it, that its minifters (hpuld a6l in 
ftrift conformity to their profeflTion, 
*f and that the great and important truft 
of inftrufting the people in their 
religious duties fliould be. by no 
** means made a matter of traffic, but 

" confided 
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" confidied to worthy and confcientious 
'' men/' 

S. Sir, by your permiffion we will 
change the fubjeft, and return to fome 
literary obfervations of my old friend 
Mr. Sharp relative to the Deity and his 
attributes. 

M'. Widi all my heart, Mt^ Thomas^ 
but in relating particulars take care to^ 
diveft yourfelf of prejudice, and be 
Accurate in your account. 

S„ After three hours difcourfe th6 
other evening upon various fobjefts, we 
took a curfory view of an inftruraent he 
had then in his poffeffion, called the firft 
mover. Mr. Thomas, faid he, this 
inftrument occupies the major part of 
my attention, the ftudy of which has 
jDrocured me no fmall degree of infor- 
mation. Matter, faid he, inert in itfelf, 
cannot move, without fome external 
force impfeffed upon it, and yet it is 

maintained 
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maintained by philofophers, that matter 
put in motion when in vacuo w6uld 
for ever proceed in a ftrait line. I will 
not take upon me to fay what kind of 
an anfwer I immediately made him, but 
it has been my determination to commit 
the decifion of the fubjeft to your 
fuperior judgment. 

M. I fhall take upon me to fay, that 
all forms and figures are dependent 
upon matter ; that therefore, from the 
privation of its properties, the forms 
and figures neceflarily ceafe to be, and 
that matter cannot poflibly exift without 
conftant aftion and re-aftion (the con* 
ftant exertion of the Deity being requifite 
for its exiftence). Was it otherwife, then 
from a body in motion, free of impedi-* 
ment, and proceeding in a ftrait line con* 
tinually, the eternity of matter would be 
eafily maintained by^ naturalifts ; for 
whatever is allowed to proceed inde- 

pendeutlYs 
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pendently, muft have eternally pro- 
ceeded, and {herefore have eternally 
exifted. 

S. A body in motion, I prefume, 
muft either be fubjeft to the laws of 
gravitation and attraftion, which the all- 
wife Ruler of the univerfe has affigned 
to the courfe and order of his provi- 
dence, or it muft continually proceed 
in a ftrait line by the power of the 
Deity. The former is fuppofed poffible 
by fome almoft independent of Deity's 
continual fupport ; but the latter is what 
no one can refute, although he may 
have prefumption enough to deny it. ^ 

M. I am clearly of opinion, thjat 
matter put in motion has no power to 
flop its progrefs, and that it woqld 
proceed in a ftrait line (ad irtfinitum) 
urlefs prevented by fome other caufe ; 
but whoever confiders this fubjeft 
mctaph)fically, will find that philofo- 

phers 
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phers have flopped ftiort in their re- 

fearches after matter and its properties, 

«nd have given us but a mere glimpfe of 

information upon this point. We are 

in fome meafure led to underfland, 

from what mathematicians call dfemon- 

ftration, that this property of perpetual 

movement is contained in matber when 

all impediment is taken away ; but, when 

philofophically confidered^ it is proved 

to the contrary ; for inftance, wlien the 

fir ft impreffed laws of nature ceafe, 

then matter aflumes her (vis in(rtice) or 

power of inaflivity, fo that it has neither 

power to give motion to itfelf, or to 

prevent it when afted upon by fuperior 

force. Should the laws of gravitation 

. or attraftion (a power or virtue which 

i. we know nothing of) together with 

the other properties of matter ceafe, 

then all nature would haften with as 

much precipitancy into an univerfal 

F notKii\f^. 



nothing, as it did into exiftence when 
firft produced by the inconceivable 
energy of the firft Author of exiftence 
and motion. I might deduce a variety 
of proofs in favour of my argument; 
but as prolixity, on dry fubjefts, is m 
general found difagreeable to moft young 
people, I fhall quote the following lines 
for your tranflation, which I may ven- 
ture to prefume you will find applicable 
to too many of this day : 






Sunt fortunae qui cafibus omnia ponunt; 
Et nullo credunt mundum re6lore nioveri> 
" Natura volvente vices et lucis, et anni, 
" Atque ideo intrepidi quaecunque altaria 
tangunt." 

S. I am extremely obliged to you, 
Sir, for your candid and generous way 
of delivering your fentiments, and I 
fincerely affure you, that your obfer- 
vations are fo far from being difagree- 
able 
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able to me, that I could wifh you would 
be fq obliging as to extend your remarks 
on the infinite divifibility of matter, and 
its annihilation, ,both of which Mr. 
Sharp fuppofes poffible, 

Mr. Thomas, my information upon 
wery fiibjeft, as far as my fmall abili- 
ties will acjimit of, fhall be always at 
your fervice ; you may command me 
upon all worthy occafions. Common 
experience convinces us, that the mind 
of man, with clofe application to ex- 
ternal, as well as internal objefts, is 
capable of great improvement, and if 
properly cultivated, always produces 
fomething new to attraft attention : 
laatter, in like manner, is capable of 
vaxioui* modifications and improve- 
ments, and the more it is tempered 
and modified, the greater its qualities 
appear. All thole various forms, which 
nature at different times aifumes^ are 

f 2 the 



the efFefts of motion ; for if matter (bs 
is proved from experiment) be a paffive 
principle, fome other caufe muft of 
courfe be affigned to all thofe alterations 
and changes, which fo frequently pre- 
fent themfelves to our view. The 
diviCbility of matter has given rife to a 
variety of conjeftures^, and has been 
produftive of much chimerical philofo- 
phy. Nay, fo vain have been the 
purfuits of fome enthufiaftic philofo- 
phers, that they have anxioufly ftudied 
the properties of matter, in order to lay 
a foundation for its eternity, and to 
fubvert (if poflible) the idea of a firft 
caufe. I would aflc one of thofe curious 
philofophers, how it comes about, that 
the celeftial bodies perfevere in their 
refpeftive motions, and conftantly mov? 
in the fame tracks, without making the 
leaft deviation. The anfwer certainly 
muft be one of thefe two ways, viz. 

either 
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either by the force of fome fubMl fluid 
whkh keeps them, in a circular motion, 
or by fome retentive power which pre- 
vents them from projefting in - ftrait 
lineSy when they have received their 
momentum from the hand of divine 
Providence, The Epicurean philofophy 
fuppofes matter to have for ever been 
of itfelf, without any caufe, and endea- 
vours to make it independent of a firft 
mover, and incapable of annihilation, 
which felf-exiftence implies to render it 
infinite and eternal. I have already 
proved in my laft obfervations, that 
motion is no more effential to niatter 
than reft ; that matter of itfelf can never 
produce motion, and that it would for 
ever remain in the ftate it is placed in, 
uplefs removed by fome external caufe* 
Now this being the cafe, it would have 
h^en a gree^> advantage to the fentiment 
of tbe JEpicurean feft, or in other 
^ . F 3 words 
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words, of our modern Atheifts, could 
they have proved from whence this 
motion did at firft originate, fince their 
curious conjeftures tend only to this, 
that there is nothing befide inaftive 
matter itfelf to produce it. Motion, as 
I have already obferved, is by no means 
eflential to matter ; for whatever is 
effential to any thing, that thing cannot 
exift without it. 

S. But fome have afferted, that matter 
never was, or can,^ be at abfolute reft ? 
for, fay they, motiont is a quantity, and 
is as capable of divifion as any other 
quantities, therefore a body may be 
moving any Ipace of time,, and yet ne- 
ver &nfibty change its pofitiock 

M. I ftiall not take upon me to con* 
trovert this idea for , the prefent, but 
ftiall content myfelf with obfervin^, 
that I by no means believe attraftion 

to be effential to matter. On the con- 
trary. 
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trary, it appears very probable to me^ 
that gravity is a divine energy impreffed 
on matter, and that motion is an aftive 
principle, which is continued by virtue 
of a firft caufe, and is no^ eflential to 
bodies. The defign of nature, which 
feems moft confonant to the wifdoni 
of the Deity, is, that he has conftituted 
laws, agreeable to which, all bodies 
univerfally aft upon one another, and 
produce thofe vifible changes in the 
material fyftem, whilft the Almighty, 
by his intimate prefence with every 
fingle part of the univerfe, preferves 
them in their various operations *• 

Idcircd 

' . ' 

* •* Every particle of matter is aCtuated by the 
** Almighty Beings which pafles through it. The 
*' heavens and the earth, the ftars and planets^ 
*• move and gravitate by virtue of this great 
«* principle within them. All th^ dead parts of 
*• nature are invigorated by the prefence of their 
*• Creator, and made capable of exerting their 
" refpeftive qualities," Sir Isaac Newton* 
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Idcirco certis dimenfum partibus orhem^ ^ .• 
Per duodena regit mundifol aureus aflra, 
Quinque tenent calum zoru^ ; quarum una ccritfco 
Semper fole rubens^ et torrida femper ab igni : 
Quam circum extrema dextrd tcevdque trahuntur^ 
Caruled glacie concrete, atque imbribus atris. 
Has inter Tnediamque, dua mortalibus agris 
Munere concejfa divum ; et viafeEla per ambas^ 
Obliquus qudfe fignorum verteret ord^), 
Mundus ut adfcythiam ripheafque arduus arces 
Confurgit ; premitur libyce devexus in auflros. '• 

Hie vertex nobis femper fublimis ; at ilium 
Sub pedibns fiffx atra videt manefque profundi^ 
Maximus hie Jlexu firiuofo elabitur anguis 
Circum, per que duas in morem fiuminis arElos z 
ArBos oceani metuentes aquore tingi. 
Illic, ut perkibent, aut intempejla filet nox 
Semper, et obtentd denfantur no8e tetubrce ; 
Aut redit a nobis aurora, diemque reducit : 
Nofque ubi primus equis oriens afflavit anheliS* 
lUicfera rubens accendit lumina ve/per. 

S. Sir, tb€ prolixity of your Latin 
quotation is fuch, that were we in a 
mixed company, I am of opinion we ^ 
Oiould both be conlidered as peda.nt& 

yej^' 
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very anxious to perfuade them we were 
perfons of fuperior learning ; but be 
that as it may, I fliall requeft your 
indulgence of a little more information 
on this fubjeQ. You have endeavoured 
to {hew that the attraftion of bodies is 
not to be meGhanically accounted for; 
and that the planets cannot poflibly 
perform their refpeftive revolutions 
without {omt fupernatural caufe : pray, 
what is the reafon then that the laws of 
gravitation and attraflion have by 
philofophers long been affigned to thq 
various operations of the univerfe *. \ * 

M. Who- 

* " God, whofe infinite wifdom and power created 
** all things, animate and inanimate, has involved 
" the latent fprings, by which he aftuates them in 
*• impenetrable obfcurity; and the keeneft refearchei 
" of the wifeft of men into thefe fecrets of the 
*• univerfe, muft terminate in the utter confufion 
" of their pride, and the thorough convi£lion of 
** their limited capacities. LxUentifta omnia crqjjis 

*' occultata 



*> 
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M. Whoever judkioufiy confiders thef 
paffivepnncipleofmatteT^muftchearfu)* 
ly acquidce with the opinion of Sir Ifaac 
Newton, that gravitation is by no raeansi 
efiential to nature ; that it is a virtue* 
imprefled on matter by the Author ofi 
the univerfe, and may properly be 
called the fecondary caufe of the celef-- 
tial motions. There is a very great 
difficulty which fome ingenious mea 
have been perplexed with relative to 
this quality of attraflion in matter}, 
namely, how it can poffibly aft at at 
diftance without any medium to convey 
the aftion. I would obferve, that there 
is a difficulty of a fimilar nature, equally 
as great and myfterious ; thinking, re-.' 
roembiering, fenfation, and refleftion^ 
are properties of the mind not ealily ta 

be 

♦♦ occultaia et circumfufa tencbris : ut ntdla acics 
** humani ingenii tantd fit^ qua pcnetrarc in ccdum^ 
*•' MiJkm inirare fojjit:' 
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be accounted for ; and yet we muft of 
courfe admit them both in theory and 
praflice. The communication of mo- 
tion from one part of the univerfe to 
the other ; and even the firft produftion 
of matter and motion, or a fomething 
produced, are not to be accounted for ; 
and yet that fuch things really exift, is 
beyond a poflibility of doubt. When 
we are competent to explain how our 
fouls and bodies mutually a6l upon 
each other, then we may probably 
judge how matter, without any medium, 
a£ls at a diftance ; till then, we muft 
reft ourfelves contented with this know- 
ledge, that fuch a quality is a6lually 
concomitant with matter, and is in 
reality the caufe of all thofe uniform 
appearances of the world. No perfon 
of real fenfibility will attempt to ex- 
plain by rules of mechanifm, how this 
fyftem was originally produced, or how 

the 
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the faculties of material organs are fup- 
ported and kept in order, whence they 
originated, and what way they per- 
petually communicate to each other 
their refpeftive a6lions and influences : 
let it fuffioe every rational man, from 
the common appearances of things, to 
inveftigate the powers and properties 
t>f nature, and from them to account 
for future obfervations. If we admit of 
a Deity infinitely wife and powerful to 
have created this world out of nothing, 
there will be no great difficulty in allow. 
ing him to have impreffed fome extra- 
ordinary virtue upon matter anoft 
confonant to the will and defign of his 
providence ; but if we objeft to fuch a 
power, much greater and more aftonifh- 
ing diiiiculties in the mechanical ex- 
planation of the creation muft be fur- 
mounted, 

S. Some 
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S. Some philofophers maintain, that 
fiothing exifls of itfelf befides matter and 
^mpty fpaee ; becaufe whatever exifts 
is poffefled of fome quantity either 
,great or fmalL Now, whatever is 
tangible, and prevents motion, muft of 
KTOurfe be fubftance ; on the contrary, if 
it does not impede motion, it muft be 
-fpace : But Plenum and Vacuum have 
,*given rife to many unnecefTary difputes ; 
-and, although the advocates of each 
have ftrenuoufly fupported their argu- 
ments as founded upon true principles 
•of natural philofophy, they have not 
as yet been able to lay down any general 
Tule by which an abfolute decifion may 
be formed. 

M. I believe, Mr. Thomas, it will 
require very convincing arguments to 
perfuade a fenfible man that any bodies 
whatever are perfectly folid, fmce it is 
clear, to a demonftration, that gold, 

G brafs^ 



brafs, and all the other fubftances which 
are thought to be moft folid are porous 
and pervious to other bodies. It would 
be as eafy for a ,man to define what 
Deity himfelf is as to afcertain a Plenum 
or Vacuum. The incomparable Sir 
Ifaac Newton has committed them to 
the inveftigation of future ages, there- 
fore as fuch a man has left the fubjeft 
undetermined, it behoves every one to 
be very circumlpeft in his conclufion. 

It is not eafy to conceive how the 
planets can perform their refpeftive 
revolutions in a Plenum ; on the con- 
trary, it is found from experiment/ 
that the fineft matter is capable of pre- 
venting any two bodies from entering 
into contaft, therefore a plenitude 
will not admit of motion 

S. I believe. Sir, it is for want of 
comprehenfion that 1 cannot take in 
your arguments to any degree of 

fatisfaftion. 
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fatisfaftion, and you will be fo obliging- 
as to excufe me when I aflert that they 
appear to me to be gbfurd and ridicu- 
lous. You fay it down as a maxim that 
it would be as eafy for a perfon to define 
what God is, as to determine either at 
Plenum or Vacuum, and that Sir Ifaac 
Newton has not given h^s abfoliue opi- 
nion relative thereto ; but in your con- 
clufion I am led tobeheve that from a 
Plenum not being capable of admitting 
of motion^ there mull of courfe be a 
Vacuum in nature. However feafible 
fuch philofophical doftrines may appear 
to you, or any other gentleman, I for 
one will not facrifice my judgment by 
embracing your new tenets of philofo- 
phy. , I am not at all furprizedto find 
fo many naturalifts who deny ther 
ci:eation of matter, and who admit of 

• 

^ts eternal exifl'ence, fmce you who 
profefs Chriftianity are fo wavering in 

Gr 2. -l^\^ 
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your fentiments. You have even gone 
fo far as to fay that the incomparable 
Sir iFaac Newton (an aflertion entirely 
new to me) has not maintained a 
Vacuum in his natural philofophy : If 
his ^oftrine of the laws of motion doth 
not tend to prove it, pray, in the name 
of common fenfe, what does it tend to 
prove? If there is not a Plenum in 
nature, a Vacuum puft fpUow ; aQ(3i yet 
you fay it is impoffible to maintain 
either one or the other. You might 
as well have taken upon you to. prove 
that entity and nonentity ^re one and 
the fame thing. That there is not a^ 
Plenum in nature I will readily admit, 
as well as the propriety of the argur 
ments you have made ufe of to prove 
it ; but does it not follow from thence, 
if the idea of a Plenum is difproyed, a 
Vacuum muft of courfe arife. You 
h&ye frequently told m? I am but a. 



youth, and that I have not arrived at a 
fufficient age to form a right judgment 
of things, therefore, if you wifh me to 
become a convert to your philofophy, 
you muft not deliver your fentiments* 
with fb much ambiguity. 

M. Mr. Thomas, I have frequent;ly* 
mentioned your years and inexperience, 
as well as your haftinefs of expreffion, 
which was never more confpicuous^ 
than on the prefent occafion. Youtr 
warmth of temper frequently carries^ 
you beyond due bounds, and leads yoii^ 
into a path, which, if purfued^ willf 
moft certainly terminate in difgrace. I 
have made ufe of no arguments by 
which you can form an abfolute con- 
dufion of my fentiments relative to a. 
Vacuum; but, as I have pointed out 
the impoffibility of a Plenum being 
eonfonantto the laws of gravitation and 
jlttraftion, it, may not be thought 

G 3 unneceiiairy,^ 
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unneceflary, for your infonAauaiF^ t9 
contrail the matter^ by examining the* 
principles on which a Vacuum depends^ 
and to fee how far they will bear a' 
proper inveftigaticm. The experiment* 
of the air pump is found to prove* 
nothing in favour of a complete vacuum, 
for after the mod accurate exhauftion^ 
there is always found to be air enough 
remaining to fupport the exiftencc of 
fome kinds of inle6b. I know it wU 
be contended by fome gentlemen who* 
are great advocates for experimental 
philofophy, that a diminution of air is 
efFefted by an experiment upon the air 
pump ; for, fay they, we can fo exhauft 
the pump as to deprive a variety of 
animals and infe6ls of their ex^ence. 
I anfwer, that (although I am not m 
advocate for a Plenum) fuch experi- 
ments may poffibly prove, not a dimi^ 
nution of matter in toto, but a rarefaftion 

of 
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«f the air on\f^ for while the gmfler 
particles feparate, and make their way 
out of the pumpj during the exhauftion, 
a very fubtil fluid may poffibly pervade 
all the internal parts of the pump; ftf» 
as not to leave the miniiteft part of a 
vacuum. It is aHowed hy the firft 
phtlofophers^ in the world, that matter i^ 
capable of infinite divifibility ; that ther 
final^ft grain of fand contains as many 
parts as there are p»ticles of fand in' 
tiie whole univcrfe, and ten hundred^ 
million times as many in addition, evenp 
fo number ad injinitum: For this very 
reafon, I fuppofe^ becaufe we are not 
competent to form an idea of a whole^ 
but Aere muft be an half. Now, let ug- 
fuppofe for a moment, that the Deity^ 
whofe power is infinite, was to caufe a 
leparation of parts^ an4,.their refpeftive 
divifions of uniy^rfal ?)|(ure to take 
place ; in fuch 9^ cafe^ ^r. Thomas, 

fuppofing* 
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fiippofing you had the capability of anr 
angel to pervade the univerfe, what 
kind of an idea would you be able to 
form of a Vacuum or Plenum ? Would 
hot you be ready to cry out in the 
words of a very great philofopher,- 
*' that the more we encfuire into the 
objefts of natural philofophy, the 
more we difco\ er our ignorance. I 
have philofophized for a long time^ 
and thought I had arrived to a 
certainty in many things ; but, alas J 
I begin now 16 doubt thereof, and^ 
" what is worfe, there are fome things 
** of which I can no longer doubt, 
*^ defpairing of ever being able to find 
^ them out. There have been fome 
great genius's amongft the illuftrious 
men of all ages and nations, who, 
having as vf\\xch fincerity as penetra- 
tion and 1 judgment, have frankly 

** ownecl. 
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" owned this incertitude^ whicli the 
^* vanity of other philofophers would 
^* not let them acknowledge/^ 

S. Let us fuppofe, as fome philofon 
pjhers do, " that God places a man at the 
extremity of corporeal bodies (which. 
we cannot deny but that he has 
^^ power to do, if we do not fuppofe 
** body to be infinite, which we cannot 
^* do without annihilating the Djejty, 
*' becaufe otherwife there would be 
^' many infinities) and then fuppofe^ 
'^ that this majijfti^etches forth bis arm :. 
*' if he can do it, he will put it into 2^ 
place where there is fpace without 
body; and: if he cannot dp it, he- 
muft be hindered by fomething 
which is beyond the boundsuries of 
'^ this world, and fpace which we catk 
*^ neither uaderftand nor exprefs. There 
^i muft therefore, be immenfe fpaces. 
^* void^ pf all bodies, ajid capable of 

<1 X§.S^^\M\SN^ 
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receiving thofe which God may be 
pleafed to create anew. For, if 
corporeal fubftance filled all imagi- 
^ nable places, or rather fpace itfelf, 
*^ then it muft be infinite in its exten- 
** *fion :"' there o' e it would be impof- 
fible for the Deity, who made the 
world out of nothing, to create one 
fingle atom more. 

M. Mr. Thomas, you generally flop 
fhort in your quotations ; but if you 
had proceeded a little farther you 
would have informed me what Des 
Cartes has advanced upon this fubject. 
'' If the Deity," faid he, " fhould take 
away all the matter that is in a vefTel, 
and not permit any other body to 
•' enter therein, the fides *of the veflel 
" would immediately become clofe, 
** and touch each other ; becaufe it 
" would imply a contradiftion to fay, 
* that two bodies are feparate-; i. e. 
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that there is a diftance between one 
and the other, and yet that this 
diftance was nothing ; for diftance is 
a property of extenfion, which can- 
not fubfift without (bmething be 
extended." In another place he fays, 
** Matter does not confift in a thing 
that is either hard or heavy, or of any 
particular colour, or that affefts the 
fenfes any other way ; but only in 
^^ that it is a fubftance extended in 
^^ length, breadth, and thicknefs." We 
are thus led to believe accor-ding to 
this ^ philofopher, that where-ever 
there is €xtenfion, there muft be 
matter. Now, it is evident, if ex- 
'tenfion be the eflence of bodies, that 
there can be no Vacuum at all, feeing 
where-ever there is extenfion there will 
be matter. But if, on the contrary^ 
impenetrability and hardnefs, as fome 
philofophers iuppofe, form the eflence 

of 
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of bodies, it is very eafy to conceive 
how there may be a Vacuum. JMr, 
Thomas, I have now given you my 
opinion without the leall mental refer- 
vation relative to a Plenum and 
Vacuum, and although the former 
appears to me more probable than 
the latter, I would not have you to 
fuppofe that I am more particularly 
attached te the one than the other ; for 
probability is by no means tantamount 
either to demonftration or evidence. 

S. Sir, I am very much obliged to 
you for your explanation. I ftiall not 
hefitate a moment to acknowledge my 
x:onvi6lion to the truth of your argu^ 
ment, and that I am now perfeftly 
•convinced of the difficulty to prove 
abfolutely either a Vacuum or Plenum? 
but there is no fubje6l on which the 
ingenuit y of man has been more exerted 
than to account for the exiftence of 

this 
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this vifible world. Is it eternal ? or , 
was' it created? is a queftion that has 
engaged the attention of the inquifilive, 
and confounded the philofophers of 
every age. It is involved ii; difficulties 
to which no human abilities are equal, 
and which, by the mere inveftigations 
of reafon, can never be folved by any. 
I am fo highly delighted with the fub- 
jeft, that I fhall requeft it as a particular 
favour that you will be fo obliging as to 
expatiate a little upon the creation ; 
for I begin to promife myfelf much 
information upon the fubjeft from your 
judicious remarks. 

M. Mr, Thomas, I have fome re- 
marks in manufcript by me very appli- 
rable to the purpofe ; let us go into my 
ftudy. Oh, there it is ready at hand ! 
You have my .permiffion to fit down, 
Mr, Thomas : there is a chair by the 
fide of the book-cafe. Pleafe to ftir the 



fire, that we may keep ourfdves warm , 
this cold weather. Who is there ? 

S. It is my father. Sir, I can hear by 
his voice. 

M. Well, John, give my compli- 
ments to the Rev. Do6lor Thomas, and 
tell him I am engaged with his fon in 
the difcuflion of a very important 
fubjeft, and that hie muft wait the 
conclufion. Defire him to walk into 
the parlour, and fetch a bottle of red 
port, John, for I know the Doftor is 
fond of a glafs after diniier. Now for ' 
the fubjefl of creation, Mr. Thomas. 
Shut the door, John. To eftablifli 
whatever be advanced concerning the 
eternity of the world, or its creation, 
requires that the contrary be proved 
impoffible : For, as the power to create 
cannot be philofophically concluded by 
afcribing omnipotence to the Deity, 
becaufe to prove his omnipotence re- 
quires I 
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quires that he be firft proved able to 
create ; fo neither can it be philofophi- 
colly denied, unlefs it be firft proved 
that he does not poflefs that power. It 
is therefore incumbent on thofe who 
would . eftablifti the eternity of the 
world, to prove that creation exceeds 
the power of God (for nothing to the 
purpofe can be concluded from the 
antiquity of the world) ; for if God can 
create matter, then the world may, nay 
muft. have been created, however an- 
cient it may be, fince the idea of what- 
ever is creatable, neceffarily excludes 
that of effential or eternal exiftence: 
So, on the other hand, thofe who by 
the mere inveftigations of reafon, would 
confirm the creation of the world, are 
'behoved to prove that it could not have 
been eternal ; for if it could, then it 
may, nay muft have been eternal, as 
the idea of whatever is eternal necefta- 



rily excludes that of a derived and 
dependent exiftence. That philofb* 
phers therefore fhould have written fo I 
unfatisfaftorily on a queftion of fuch 
infinite difficulty, is no matter of fur-* 
prize ; for it cannot be fatisfaftorily 
anfwered but by divine revelation ; on 
the authority of tW alone are we able 
to determine that the world was created, 
and with that authority we ought to be 
fatisfied. The account which Mofes 
gives of the creation, though fliort, is 
however more rational afld intelligible 
than that of any other writer on the 
fame fubjeft ; and as it has received the 
fan61ion of the divine teilimony, we 
ou2[ht to remain fatisfied as to its truth. 
It is undoubtedly attended with diffi^ 
culties, but mch only as neceffarily 
arife from the nature of the fubjeft, 
and the limited capacity of the human 
iatellecl. Jt informs us th^t the world, 
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was created, but it informs us not how ; 
for that would have been needlefs, as 
we cannot comprehend the energy of an 
infinite being. '* In the beginning God 
" created the heavens and the earth." 
Here is a fa6l afferted, in the belief of 
which our faith is reafonable : the 
authority on which it is founded is 
unanfwerable^ if allowed, and the doc- 
trine itfelf involves no contradiftion ; 
for though it be incomprehenfible how 
the world could have been created out 
of nothing, yet it is a more probable 
opinion that it was fo created, than that 
it was eternal ; for the idea of depend- 
ence and mutability cannot be affociated 
with that of felf-exiftence * ; yet all 

H 3 matter 

* Becaofe one mode of exiffence is neceflary to- 
whatever is felf-exiftent, viz. the mode in which it 
is felf-exiftem : Nor can this mode be ahered ; for 
to alter Uic mode of exigence in a felf-exiftent 

beings 
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.matter feems dependent, fubjeflto coi 
troul and change, and to various mod 
fications in the form of its exiftence 
Therefore, though it be eafy to fay thai 
the world is eternal, yet it is impoffible 
upon that hypothefis, to account for 
the apparent nature of matter. It is^ 
not, then, repugnant to reafon, to 
acknowledge that the world was created^ 
It is not more difficult to conceive how 

matter 

being, muft coi^M either ki increafing or diminifh-^ 
ing, either in energy or number, its properties or 
powers. But to diminifh is to annihilate fo far as is 
diminiflied ; and to increafe is to create fo far 'as il 
increafed. But as the exiftence of whatever is 
created depends on the will of another, and there^ 
fore may be annihilated ; fo the exiftence of what- 
ever is fubje6l to annihilation, muft depend on the 
will of another, and therefore it cannot be felf- 
exiftent or eternal. Hence the mode of exiftence 
in an internal Being (of whatever nature, fpirit, or 

natter) its properties and powers muft remaia 

inaltcrably the fame. 
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matter fltould be created, than it is how 
fpirit fhould ; and yet the latter we 
muft allow. We muft allow that our 
own fouls are not felf-exiflent ; and the 
power thaft can create the one, feems^ 
not inferior to* the creation of the other,. 
If it be objefled that the foul may be 
material, and fo there oeeds no creatioa 
to account for its exiftence, for that 
thofe faculties, (as ferifibility, remini^ 
fcence^ thought, perception, volition^ 
confcioufnefs of exiftence, &c.) which 
we attribute to the foul, may be com- 
municated to matter. I anfwer, that 
this is an impoffibility, as it implies a 
contradiftion, unlefs the creation of 
matter be allowed ; for if matter be r 
eternal, and infenfible, &c. in its nature, 
then infenfibility, &c. is eflential to it. 
Therefore to render it fenfible, &c. 
would be to deprive it of its effential and 
independent properties, which is ab- 

furd ; 
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furcf; fa that either the foul is not 

« 

material, or elfe it mujl have been 
created. And fo it muft if it be imma- 
terial ; for, fmce it is confcious of its 
exiftpnce, if it were external it would 
be confcious of eternal and independent 
exiftence. But it is confcious that it 
has not long exifted, does not felf-exiff, 
and cannot prefervc its faculties at 
pleafure. Therefore it» exiftence i* 
dependent, confequently it was created. 
Now it is not more difficult to conceive 
the creation of an aftive fubftance 
poflTefied of reminifcence, thought, per- 
ception, both intelligential and fenfibk 
volition, &c. than to conceive the crea- 
tion of an inert fubftance that is extend- 
ed, impenetrable, and moveable. 

The properties attributed to the foul 
cannot be effential to matter ; for ( 1 •) 
if they were, then all matter would be 
confcious- of it, and there could be no. 

difpute 
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difpute about it with us who poffefe 
material bodies. And as every feparate 
, particle pf matter would then poffefs 
thofe properties, fo a man would have 
as many fouls as there are material 
particles in his body, all which is con- 
trary to experience, (2.) They would 
always remain in the fame degree 
and vigour ; for that which is effential 
to the exiftence of any thing, neither 
admits increafe nor diminution, (3.) 
Neither can they arife from the me- 
chanifm of the body,^ fince na difpofi- 
tion of the parts can communicate to 
the whole what neither of them fepa- 
rately poflefs. They cannot be in the 
mechanifm itfelf, for that is not a 
being ; nor can they be produced in 
the body by mechanical ftrufture, for 
if that were poflible, then one particle 
of matter would, by its operation on 
s^Qother, either communicate or excite 
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what neither of them poffeffed, which i 
abfurd. Therefore thofe propertiei 
which we attribute to the foul do not 
necefTarily belong to matter, confe- 
quently the foul is not material. If it 
be faid the Deity may communicate 
thofe properties to matter ; I anfwer he 
cannot, unlefs matter be created. We 
know nothing of either matter or fpirit, 
but by their properties ; and therefore 
cannot conceive of the exiftence of any 
thing but as a combination of proper- 
ties, which properties combined toge- 
ther, we call by one name (as the union 
of extenfion, impenetrability, and mo- 
bility, we call matter) and fuppofing 
there muft be a fubftratum in which 
thefe properties inhere, we fay that is. 
the name of the fubftratum ; and then 
again fay, thofe are the properties of 
the fubftratum which is philofophifing 

ia 
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in a circle. We are altogether ignorant 
of any fubftrattim ; and if a fubftratum 
be neceffary for properties to inhere in, 
then every fubftratum muft neceffarily 
have fuch and fuch properties, and can 
have no other, fince, if it can receive a 
new property, that property muft exift 
previoufly to its being communicated 
to it. But it is fuppofed that a fub- 
ftratum is neceflary for the exiftence of 
a property. Therefore every property 
muft be co-eval with, or begin to exift 
at the fame time as its fubftratum. 
Confequently no new property can be 
added to any fubftratum. The com- 
municating therefore of frefti properties 
to any thing implies an aft of creation ; 
lince if no fubftratum be neceflary for 
the exiftence of properties, then the 
creatioii, of them is the whole of crea- 
tion. And if a fubftratum be neceflary 

for 
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for them, then no new property can be 
created without the creation of a new 
fubftratum. 

It may indeed be faid, that there are 
feparable and infeparable, effential and 
fion-effential properties : But this is 
fooner faid than proved. The union 
of thofe properties which enter into the 
idea of any thing are effential to it, and 
to increafe or diminifli them, forms a 
new comj)ound idea, and it is not the 
idea of the fame thing, i. e. it is not the 
idea of the fame properties united. 
For example, if to the idea of extenfion 
I add thofe of immobility and penetrabi- 
lity, I have what I call the idea of fpace. 
Space, therefore, according to my idea 
of it, confifts of the union of thefe 
properties : (But where is its fubftra- 
tum?) If to the idea of extenfion 
I add thofe of impenetrability and 

mobility. 
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mobility, I have a different compound 
idea, and call it the idea of matter ; 
therefore matter, according to rtiy 
ideas, confifts of the union of thofe 
properties. It may be faid, that neither 
mobility nor immobility, penetrability 
nor impenetrability, are neeeffary to 
extenfion, but may be added to it ; and 
yet extenfion will remain the fame. 
True ; you may add the idea of one 
property to that of another; but the 
t:pmpound idea thence arifmg will not 
be the fame; for though the fimple 
idea of each diftinft property continues 
the fame, yet the compound idea arifing 
from the whole is different, therefore 
the thing itfelf which ' anfwers to that 
compound idea (or the fubftratum in 
which the properties inhere, if a fub- 
ftratum be neeeffary) is different. Every 
property and faculty, tlierefore is effen- 
tial to and Is infeparable from that 

I v^lucb 
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which has them ; for to fuppole thele 
properties to inhere in a rubftratum, 
and that fome of them might be taken 
away, and others added to it, and yet 
the fubftratum itfelf to remain the fame, 
is to fuppole a change without any 
alteration. 

If we add the idea of fcnfibiiity to 
that of matter, i. e. to that which is 
extended, impenetrable, and moveable, 
we have a new compound idea. But 
can we fuppofe that the fubftratum c^ 
thofe three properties only, can be the 
fubftratum of fenfibility ? We may as 
well fuppofe that a compound idea m 
which fenfibility is not included, is the 
fame as that in which it is included ; for 
every fubftratum muft always have die 
fame properties, otherwife it might be a 
fubftratum without having any proper- 
ties ; i. e. it might be that in which 
properties exift without any properties 

exifting 
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exHHnf m it^ which is abfurd And 
dierefbre, though the ideas, of extenfioi&> 
impenetrabirityr, mobility, and fenfibi- 
Miy, may be compounded together, yet 
the ittdbftFalum. ia which thofe properties 
comM co-exift, would not be the fame 
ms that in which a part only of them 
could, exift^ . 

But as an obje6tion to thk may be 
urged, that the faculties of the foul 
BMy be fiifpended (as of reminifcence, 
thou^t, perception, which happens 
often during flecp^ and yet the fub- 
fiance of the foul remains the fame *y 
imd therefore thofe faculties may be 
wholly taken away, and vice verfa 
other faculties might be added to it, 
and yet the fubflance of the foul would 
ftiE remain the fame, fo that the fame 
fubftances may both receive new 
and lofe old faculties. To which I 
anfwcr^ that one of the properties of 

L 2. ^^ 
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the foul feems to be a fort of indiffer- 
ence to the exertion of its a3ive 
faculties, i. e. it is either capable of 
either motion or reft, as matter is, only 
with this difference, that the former 
has a principle or faculty of modon in 
itfelf, the latter has not ; i. e. it has 
always the power of thinking, &c 
though it does not always think, .as 
matter is always moveable, though it 
be not always moved. (2.) That this 
fufpenfion of its faculties, and the con- 
fequent poffibility of their annihilation, 
is a proof that the foul is not fyf- 
exiftent, for if it were, neither it nor 
any of its faculties or properties could 
be annihilated, fince the properties or 
faculties of whatever is felf-exiftent 
muft be eternal and unalterable. But 
as the foul exifts by the fupport of 
another, therefore the motion or ex- 
ertion of any of its a6live faculties may 

be 
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be either fulpended, or altogether flop- 
ped, by that Being by whofe energy 
they exift, asonatter may be fixed at 
reft, or fet in motion ; i. e. its indiffer- 
ence to an exertion, and non-exertion 
of its faculties may be taken away, and 
that either pro tempore or continually. 
But when an alteration takes place,, 
during which the foul is not the fame 
without this faculty of indifference 
(if I may ufe that term) as it was with; 
It. The Creator has altered it, his 
power exerted in the exiftence of the 
foul is differently exerted, and there- 
fore the fubftratum (in which the 
remaining properties and faculties of 
the foul inhere) which is the effe6l of 
his energy, is alfo different; the in- 
ereafe, fufpenfion, and total lofs of any 
of the faculties of the foul, and there- 
fore a proof that the foul is created, and 

I 3 owes 
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owes its exiftence to the conftant fupport 
of the Deity. 

Attributing therefore the creation of 
the world to the Father of fpirits, is 
more reafonable than aflerting its eter- 
nal exiftence, as it does not feem to 
imply a greater power than what we 
have an example of, and is but ac- 
knowledging a fupreme Governor of 
the univerfe, which there could not be 
if matter were felf-exiftent, i.e. inde- 
pendent. To believe then that in the 
beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth is not only fcriptural but 
reafonable. Here it may not be im- 
proper to obferve, that the narrative 
manner in which Mofes records the 
creation ismoft proper* He pretends 
not to lay down and explain any 
philofophical hypothefis, wrhich, as to 
the aft of creation, would have been 
needlefs, fince the human intelleft 

cannot 
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cannot comprehend the creating energy 
of omnipotence ; and which, with 
regard to the fyftem of the world and 
the laws of nature, would have been 
beneath the dignity of revelation. All 
he does, is to declare the creation 
of matter by the one only intelligent 
and firft caufe of all things,, the Eternal 
Jehg-vah; and that the harmonious 
manner in which the whole is difpofed, 
arofe not from the fortuitous concuffion 
of atoms, but from the ordaining 
word of the Creator. The kozv and 
the why, queftions of mere curiofity, 
he hatli left to be difcuifed by thofe 
who are more fond to inveftigate 
what is abftrufe than to learn what 
is profitable ; but what is ufeful for 
us to know, viz. that there is a firft 
caufe and difpofer of all things, he hath 
related, and in fuch a manner as to leave 
a forcible impreflion on the mind^ of 

the 
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the majefty, wifdom, and goodnefs, of 
the Ahnighty ; not by the beauty of lan- 
guage; not by poetical defcriptions ; 
but by the fiibhrnity of his fentiments 
fo firoply exprefled, that the attention 
is not once diverted from the idea he 
conveys. 

Perhaps in this he may differ froro 
all impoftors* Mahomet pa:*etended^ 
that in the eTegance of his di6lion he 
exhibited a ftanding miracle to all fuc- 
eeeding generations throughout the 
world, that he was divinely infpired.. 
But fuch a miracle, which could neither 
be diftinguiftied from the efforts of 
genius, nor perceived to be great and^ 
extraordinary by any butthofe who were 
critics in the language ^in which he 
wrote, eould not be addreffed to man- 
kind at large, and therefore was ill 
adapted as a proof of his miflion. If 
any thing of this kind could prove in- 

fpiration 
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fpiration^ it muft be the grandeur of 
the fentiment, (and not the loftinefs of 
the expreflion) which being the fame in 
all languages^ is always equally evident. 
IF in defcribing the works of omnipo- 
tence, one fort of diftion be preferable 
to any other, it is that which Mofes 
has employed, the fimplicity of which 
feems well adapted to exprefs the fa- 
cility with which the Almighty creates, 
nw w nij^ vr " Let there be light, and - 
there was light," The order which 
ISJ^ofes has followed in his account of 
the creation and formation of the world, 
is that in which it happened. Firft, 
he relates the creation of all the matter 
in the univerfe ; " in the beginning God 
" created the heavens and earth •/' and 
then immediately proceeds to what 
more direftly concerns us, viz. the ftate 
of the earth, which was without form 
and void, i. c. neither difpofed in order 
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producing a£iy thing cither ^egetar 
ble or animali; ^*aa^ darkne/i xMsupm 
^ the/act (^tks deepj"^ Haw long k con^^ 
tinued in thts^ ftate would be fruiileis. 
to enquire, aaid is not necefiary ta be 
knowrr^ "The fpirit o£ God mo^vcd 
•^upon the face of the waters/' aJ. e^ sidled 
upon the mafs to bring it to maturity; 
It is. an expreffioa taken from the iaciK 
bation of fowls^ and fignifies. the ageracy 
of the Deity in bringing the worW to 
perfeftion; the firft eflFe6l of which, 
(agency) was the produ^ion of lig^ 
which being defigned for the upper 
regions, wa& firft brought forth and 
though not yet conglobed, ferved ta 
warm and illumine the earth, and divide 
the day from the night; "and the 
"evening and the morning were the firft 
**day" on the fecond day God produced 
the atmofphere called firmament or ex- 
panfe to divide the Water on the earth 

€tom. 
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from that which conftitutes the clouds 
in the Air. On the third day the 
Waters which had hitherto covered the 
whole face of the ^lobe, were drained 
off into channels excavated to receive 
them; and the «arth hccame compaft 
4aid firm, fit to produce grafs, herbs, 
plants, and trees, which were, then 
created. On the fourth day the light 
was formed into one folid globe of fire; 
4uid the moon was made at the fame 
time ; and each being placed at the pro- 
per diftance ftom the 'earth, became 
two great lights to it, the fun, the greater 
light, ftiining with its own hiftre to rule 
*the day, the moon the leffer light, lucid 
.by reflexion to rule the night. ^^God 
^'made the jiarsaljo'' whether he made 
them at this time or before is not men- 
tioned: we are only informed that he 
made them. At the fame time, when 
che fun and moon were made, it is moft 

probable 
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probable the other planets were, and 
thofe motions impreffed upon them by 
which they revolve round their centres 
and axes. To thefe motions of the 
earth we owe the grateful viciflitudes 
of fummer and winter, day and night. 
Thefe luminaries ferve us for figns and 
for feafons, and for days and for years : 
and now the world being rendered fit 
for the habitation of living creatures, 
God on the fifth day created the fifh of 
the fea and the fowls of the Air, and 
blefled them with that fecutidity, which 
is peculiar to all oviparous aninjals. 
On the fixth day he commanded the 
earth to bring forth the living creature 
after his kind, and cat le after their kind, 
and every thing that creepeth upon the 
earth after his kind ; and God faid that 
it was good. 

Now the earth being difpofed in the 
moft convenient order, diverfified with 

every 
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Tvery fcene that charms the fight, 
mountain and valley, hill and dale, 
icovered with delightful herbage, water- 
ed with rivers, and flocked with living 
creatures ; there feemed but one more 
wanting, who, invefled with fuperior 
powers, might prefide as Lord over 
the earth, by whom the beauty and 
harmony of the creation might be per- 
ceived and enjoyed, and the wife and 
provident defign and difpofal of all the 
parts of the vaft fabrick be properly 
underflood ; who might trace and 
admire, with a grateful heart, the 
infinite wifdom, goodnefs, and power 
of the Almighty in all his Works. God 
faid, " Let us make man in our image, 
*^ after our likenefs, and let them have 
" <k)minion over the fifli of the fea, and 
over the fowl of the air,'* &c. '' And 
God /aw every thing that he had 
made, and behold it was very good ; 

K. ^^ -^^^ 
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" and the evening and the morning 
" were the fixth. day." Thus the 
heavens and the earth were created, 
and all that therein is, finifhed in fix 
days ; and man, formed after the image 
of his Maker, appointed to prefide over 
the whole. The expreflion which Mofes 
has made ufe of, is remarkable and juft. 
He does not fay that man was made 
equal to him who is eternal, nor can 
any thing be ftiaped like him, whd 
is an infinite Spirit, and without dimen- 
fion. But the image and likenefs of 
God, in which man was created, con^ 
fifls in his fuperiority over all the 
other creatures on earth. For as God 
is the fupreme Being in the univerfe, fo 
man is the fuperior being' in this vifible 
world, diftinguifhed by nobler faculties 
than other creatures in it, and exercifing 
authority over them : Hence he isjuftly 
faid to be jnade in the image and after 



the likenefs of God, having, dominion 
over the fifh of the fea, and over the 
fowl of the air, &c. But whilll the 
fiiperiority of man o^■ er other creatures 
is fo honourably mentioned, his inferi- 
ority to GTod is plainly pointed out, 
fince in his moft perfeft ftate, and as 
he came from the hands of his Maker, 
when his abilities were unimpaired, and 
in their full vigour, he was then only 
a comparative image, a mere fketch 
of the likenefs of God« Thus you have 
heard the Mofaic account of the crea- 
tion and origin of all things ; an 
account which, though concife, is 
fofficiently full and clear, and to which 
reafon can find nothing to objeft, 
though Scepticifm abfurdly affirms, that 
there are numerous objeftions againft 
it. As firft. If the world was created 
by Omnipotence, why were fix days 
confuioed, when a moment would have 
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been fuflRcient for the fiat of the 
Almighty to produce the whole com* 
pleatly finiOied ; yet, as it does no^ 
therefore follow, that he would do it 
in fo fliort a time, it is no argument to 
prove that account fpurious.; which 
afiigns a longer time for the completion 
of it. As well might it be afked why 
the food of a man is not inftantaneoufly 
produced; and the power, if not the 
being of God be denied, becaufe of the 
gradual growth of the fruits of the earth. 
There may be reafons, though we (hould 
not be able to difcover them^ why the 
Almighty fhould employ a longer time 
than a moment in creating and difpofing 
the work ; and why he fhould employ 
the precife time of fix days. For ought 
we know he might choofe to prolong 
the work of creation ; that fpiritual be- 
ings, might have an opportunity to ad^ 
mire his various operation and contem* 

plation 
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pliationon the execution and defign of 
them in their different ftates. That fix 
days ftiould be employed, Mofes him- 
felf, though not exprfefsly, yet by impU- 
eation, has afligned a reafon ; for on the 
feventh day the Sabbath was inflituted 
in remembrance of the creation ; and as 
the Sabbath was made for man, fo that 
time was appointed for it, which being 
neither fo feldom as to fuffer its rehgious 
€ffe6ls to wear off, nor fo frequent as- to 
interrupt his neceffary bufinefs, would 
be moft convenient to him,, and. thofe 
reafons afligned for obferving it which^ 
would make the deepeft impreflion on 
his mind. But thofe reafons could not 
have exifted unlefs God hadconfum^ed 
fix days in the creation, and on the 
feventh refted from all his work which 
he created and made. It, is objefted, 
that the hiftory of Mofes, which makes 
the world not quite fix. thoufaind . yeais 

K ^ olc^ 
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old, is contradifted by others of much 
greater antiquity. But not to mention 
the abfurdities related in thefe books, 
they contain internal evidences of their 
being fpurious and forged in a much 
later date than they lay claim to (a). And 

the 

faj In the preface to the tranflation of the Gentoo 
la\Vs, we are told, page 37, that the Gentoos 
divide^the age of the world into four periods. That 
the * 



.) Called Suttee J 
Joguc, or Age( 
of Purity, ' 



3,200,000. 



guc, 01 
Purity, 

(2,) Tirtali Jogue, 
iwhen the third 
part of mankind 
were Corrupt, 

.(3) Dwapaar 
Jogue, when 
half mankind 
were Corrupt, J 



; 2,400,000 



. i,6oo,obo 



The Life of Mir | hi, lieight 
100,000. I si cubits» 



10,000 



5,000 



1,000 



100 



(4.) Collce Jogue, 1 
in which all * 
mankind, are f 
Corrupt hat J 
laded 
is to laft 400,000 

And in Page 39. we read thus. " When ten 
•• Thoufand and ten years of the Suttee Jogue 
*• were pall, on the night of the full moon in the 
•• month Bhadum, I Munnoo, at the command of 

!• Brehma, 
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the very arguments urged by thofe vrhcr 

would 

** Brehma, finiftied this ftiafter, that fpeaks of men'* 
•* duty, of juflice and of religion ever inftruflive." 
Now if the tranflator would (as he feems inclined 
to do) refufe the authenticity of the mofaic account 
of ihe creation from the fliafter, he muft not only 
acknowledge the antiquity, but alfo the truth of the 
ihafler, for if the latter be denied, he will not be 
able to eilablifh the former. But if he admits the 
truth of the (hafter, he muft then allow a revelation 
(which he feems unwilling to do) and likewife be«> 
Keve what requires a greater and more ipiplicit faith, 
than the writings of Mofes. He feems to fpeak 
of the antiquity of the fliafter, as a matter eftabKfhcd 
and a full refutation of the book of Genefis. But 
it bears evident marks of being a modem forgery; for 
1. How came fuch a treatife to be requifite in 
die Suttee Jogue, or age of purity ? and if it were 
netcflary, why was it not given at firft, rather ths^fi 
10,010 years aftef the world was created? (I fay 
nothing of the abfiirdity of feme of the lawsj either 
Munnoo was am impoftor, or he was not. If ht 
Were not an impoftor, then ail the abfurdities he 
%rote muft be acknowledged of divine authority^ 
and die trasiflator oi them muft fubfcribe to their 

truth* 
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would eftablifli their authenticity, are 

- ■ equally 

truth. If he were an impoftor,. then tlie Indians 
who received his work (or the work bearing his 
name) were eafy to-be impofed upon, which, never- 
dielefs the tranflator thinks- to be impoilible. 

«. Munnoo fays that he wrote in the io,oioth. 
year of the Suttee Jogue : but how came this Jogue 
which was the firft, to have any diftinguipdng 
appdlation, or any appellation, at all in fo early a. 
period of it? there can be no reafon afligned why 
it ihould have a particular name to diilinguiih it 
from othersi before thofe of others had:takien plaee^. 
and before it was- known that there would be any 
other. This proves that the work, is a* forgery^ 
written in after times by feme - other perfon, . who 
fubfcribed the name of Munnoo to • it. Neither^ 
does it appear fo difficult (much lefs impoilible as 
the tranflator imagines) to impofe on • an unin$» 
lightened people; efpecially fuch. as are under the 
influence of thek precepts^ (by. whom alone the 
language of their fcriptuces is- underflood] as are 
gentoos,. aad to* publifli a forged catalogue, of 
princesy whofe reigps- fliould reach back, to the 
moil remote period ; for. fuch a work^.bodi fiom 
the authority of tbepuLlicatlons, andiiom iiational 

vanity 
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equally applicable to prove the Mofaic 

chronology 

vanity, which would be flattered in proportion 
to the antiquity afcribed to their nations : wouli 
find an eaiy admittance and ready belief among 
ignorant Indians. 

3. If the world were of greater antiquitiy than 
Mofes has afligned it, veftiges of that antiquity 
mull have remained in the Weftern and Northern 
parts of the globe. But no annals in thefe parts 
reach fo far back as Mofes' Hiftory: and the ftate 
of ev^ry country in Europe fo far as they be traced 
by any Hiftories and Monuments, proves that they 
were in their infancy fince the time of the flood 
recorded by Mofes. 

As to what the tranflator fays, (Page 38) the 
bramins affert, xnz. " That the deluge really never ^ 
took place in Hindoftan*' the anfwer is clear, 
for that there never has been a general deluge, but^ 
that their country has exifted in its prefent ftate, 
during the fpace of 7,205,000 years is incredible: 
for either the reft of the world muft have been 
deftroyed at the time Mofes aiSgns for the flood 
(which as it covered the higheft mountains in Afia: 
could not have happened without overflowing 
Hindoftan alfo) or there would have remained in 

al) 



chronology to be true(^). Philofophi- 

cal 

all other countries, evidences of a proportionable; 
if not an equal antiquity to that which the Gentoof 
claim. There mufl therefore have been a general 
deluge, which could not but involve Hindoftan in 
the fame calamity, as the reft of the world; con- 
feq^uently their aflertion and chronology is falfe. 

(b) In page 40, and 41. The tranflator of \ht 
Gentoo laws, argues in this manner. ** What 
" period fliall we affign to thefe writers, if w'c 
•* difallow the authorities here quoted? if they are 
" falfe, there muft have been a time when the 
•* impofieton would have been too palpable to 
•* have pa0ed upon mairiLrndf; aod when the con- 
*• current teftimony of the whole world- wouDcF. 
^ have rifen up in judgment againft it; fbr if we 
•* grant Munnoo'V works to have been publiftied 
•• during his own life time; ft is knpoffible that he 
•^ (hould have ventured to utter fo monftrou* a 
^* forgery; and if they were concealed till after 
^* his death, could the memory of his late exiftence 
" be fo fhortly obliterated through the whole 
^* country? but fuppofing fo much of the books 
V as relates to the date, to have been foifted in by,, 

•? anpthcgr. 
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cal objeftions have likewife been made 



to 






another, and afterwards produced as a part of the. 
original text, which till that time had lain uadifc 
covered; nobody furely would have believed 
him in opppfKion to the univerfal faith ! for fo 
miraculous a fiftion could never gain credit, bu^- 
♦ upon the fupport of fome principle of religious 
opinion, jaaid every religion has ^ftablifhed a chro- 
nology of its own-: befides, can it be pofTible that. 
" none of Munnop's cotemporaries, noneof the fuc- 
" ceecjing writers fhould have recorded fo ftriking. 
••* a circumftance, for if the whole Indian world: 
had till that time bclieved*in a chronology anfwer- 
ing to that of Mofes, fo aftonifhing a change in 
" their fentiments upon the mtroduf^ion of the 
doftrine of the Jogues would have furnifhed* 
ample matter for a thoufand volumes; but oh the 
«• contrar)% aU the parts of every fliafter (however 
" different from each other on religious fub- 
** jefts) are yet uniform and confiftent throughout 
,«* upon this: the fame mode of computing their 
4* annals has always obtained, and' the fame belief 
of the remotenefs or antiquity, that now prevails^' 
has been acknowledged, even at the time which 
fome pretend to. fix the appearence of letters in 









• cc 
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to prove the world of greater anti- 
quity: 

Hindoftan." In the fame manner we may argue con- 
t:erning the promulgation of Mofes' book of Genefis, 
•or concerning the religious cofmogony of arty other 
fiation. But there is this difference, between the 
writings and authority of Mofes, and thofe of any 
other religious cofmogonift and legiflator, viz. that 
Mofes not only records the antiquity of the world 
and delivers laws as from God, but afferts that in 
confirmation of his million, he preformed miracles, 
of which the people were competent judges. He 
alfo foretels future and diftant events, as a proof 
to generations to come; that he was divinely 
infpired. Part of thefe events have taken place 
according to the time he affigned them, and the 
reft continue to do fo. But if he were divinely 
infpired, what he has written is all true. That the 
Hindollans can eafily be impofed upon, in the 
moft monftrous and abfurd things, by the Bramins; 
is evident from the doftrine they have received 
concerning their cafts, and therefore it could not 
be difficult to impofe upon thfem, with refpeft io 
the antiquity of theii* nation. 
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quity (c) : but as they are objeftions 
founded on conjeftural hypothefes, they 
are of no weight, and may be eafily re- 
moved by other hypothefes. No autlien- 
tic hiftory (that of Mofes excepted) 
reaches back to fo remote a period as 
the flood : and every appearance of the 
ftate of tlie earth feems to limit its anti- 
quity to the date afligned it by Mofes. 
Nor can any argument be drawn from 
the acknowledged goodnefs of God to 
prove that the world ought and there- 
fore muft have been created fooner* 

• fcj The conjectures of Brydone concerning titc 
ftrata of lava at Mount ^tna, to prove the ^rcat an- 
tiquity of the world, are of little force : for as he foon 
carries us back to a period before the flood, we may 
fairly prefume that the accumulation of earth on 
each ftrata of lava might, in the antidiluvian ftate of 
the world, have been much eafier and in Icfs time 
than at prefent, cither from rain vi^afliing down loofe 
earth from the top of the mountain, a great part of 
which might have been carried away by the deluge, 
or from various other caufes. 
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For if the world is defigned by its 
Author to exift a determinate period 
of time, as an habitation for fentient 
creatures, or if he fhould choofe it to 
exift for ever for the fame purpofe, his 
goodnefs is equally perfpicuous and 
equally great, whether its commence- 
ment be near to or remote from the 
prefent time. To us it can fignify 
nothing whether the world has been 
created 5,000 or 500,000 years : neither 
could it have made any difference to 
the firft man at what time he was 
created : for as fooner and later are 
relative terms refpefling events, but 
have no relation to eternity any more 
than nigh and far ^have to infinite 
fpace, and as the prefent is all that a 
creature can enjoy, it matters not when 
that prefent time is, nor when the world 
was created. If the goodnefs of the 
Deity to communicate life and happi- 

nefs. 
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nefs, be faid to be impugned by the 
Mofaic Chronology, as having remained 
inaQive an inconceivable time, the fame 
may with equal propriety be feid of 
any other Chronology of the world, 
though it extend to railHcms of ages 
paft. But on neither fuppofition can 
his goodnefs be juflly arraigned, for as 
there ts no local fituation to which the 
Bcity is confined^ but he is intimately 
prefent throughout the immenCty of 
(pace, fo there is no paft and future to 
him but they form one eternal prefent. 
No juft argument therefore can be ad- 
duced againft the truth of Mofes' ac- 
count of the creation from the late date 
he has affigned to it, fince that time 
mull have been as proper as any other 
could bcw How great mull his power 
be wha gave exiftence to the heavens> 
and the earth, who Jpake and it was 
done, tdHq commanded and it Jlood fa ft. 

L 2 Wet^ 
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Were the power which all the creatures 
in the Univerfe polfcfs, united together, 
vaft as it muft be, yet it would afford 
but a faint idea of his power, which is 
infinite. Nay the power of every crea- 
ture is but an efflux from his, for as 
from him all being, fo all power is 
derived. He made and fupports and 
afts in every thing. We could not 
move without his aid ; the mind cannot 
think, but by his energy. Were he to 
deny his power, all moticMi would ceafe, 
were he to withdraw his fupport, crea- 
tion would vanifti and fpace become an 
infinite void. We are loft in wonder, 
when we contemplate the power of that 
Being who alone is felf-exiftent and in 
comparifon, of whom every thing elfe 
is as nothing. 

S. I am now fo perfeftly convinced 
froni your obfervations, of a divine 
Providence and the creation of matter* 

that 
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tfiat was an angel to defcend from 
heaven and to promulgate a contrary 
doftrine, I fhould. not be eafily pre- 
vailed. upon to alter my opinion : but 
will you excufe me. Sir, when I remind 
you of my father being in the parlour, 
whofe patience by this time I am afraid 
is almoft exhaufted; 

M. Mr. Thomas, you have done well 
to remind, me, for I declare upon my 
honour the^ ferioufnefs of the fubjeft 
had wholly engrofTed my attention; 
pleafe to put the manufcript in the 
book-cafe, No. 5, for I muft immedi- 
ately go pay my refpefts to your father 
and n ake a proper apology for detain- 
ing him fo long. 
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